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Memorial Day—May 30th 


We have our graves to decorate 
this year on both sides of the ocean. 
May our children’s minds be carried 
to the lessons of what they who lie 
in these garlanded graves died for, 
that we may keep these noble ideals 
in our country’s consciousness even 
in days of peace, and beyond the 
years of our own lives.. . J. H. F. 


Flag Day 


The coming of Flag Day, which is 
June 14th, calls to our attention the 
recent interest which has_ been 
shown in the origin of the Stars and 
Stripes. An interesting book by 
Samuel Abbott entitled “ The Dra- 
matic Story of Old Glory” has re- 
cently appeared, and Lieutenant 
Commander McCandless has also 
published an _ interesting article 
in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine for October 1917 entitled, 
“ The Story of the American Flag.” 
Of still greater inteiest, however, is 


an article by George E. Hastings in 
the Historical Outlook for April of 
this year entitled “Some New Evi- 
dence on the Origin of the Stars and 
Stripes.” In this the author calls at- 
tention to the fact that it was in all 
probability the navy which was the 
first branch of our service which 
would require the use of a new em- 
blem, for it was on the high seas 
that such ships, as the new nation 
was to need, would require the dis- 
play of a flag so as to distinguish its 
vessels from pirates. Mr Hastings 
goes on to show that there is the 
strongest probability that it was to 
Francis Hopkinson, native of Phila- 
delphia, that the design of our 
national flag was due. He was a 
delegate to the second Continental 
Congress and in November 1776 was 


appointed chairman of a committee | 
of three to execute the business of | 
the navy. Having been interested in | 
heraldry from his youth, he was con- | 
sidered an authority on the subject | 
and had helped to prepare seals for | 


various societies and states. 

From some communications of his 
to Congress we find that he submits 
an itemized account of work which 
he had done in making drawings for 
“The flag of the United States of 
America,” “The Great Naval Flag 
of the United States” and other de- 
vices and ornaments for seals to va- 
rious departments, currency, bills of 
exchange and the like. 

There was much dispute over Mr 


Hopkinson’s bills for the designs | 
which he made, and it was due to | 


this that so much is to be found in 
the records about the amounts which 
he charged and the unwillingness of 
the Government to pay for them. 
Though the evidence at hand does 
not warrant us in stating absolutely 
that Francis Hopkinson was the de- 
signer of the national flag in its 
final form, there is a belief expressed 
by those whose authority in these 
matters is of great weight, that Hop- 
kinson had a hand in the design of 
the starred device for the canton of 
the flag of June 14, 1777. There is 
also a strong support for the con- 
clusion that the Stars and Stripes 
originated with the navy, and that 


originating in that branch of the | 
service the flag was first used on our | 
ships and only subsequently by our | 
| so far as the future of this State is 
| concerned. 


army. 
JAMES SULLIVAN 
State Historian 


Dr Thomas E. Finegan 
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Statewide Teachers Increased Salary Bill Becomes a Law, Chapter 645 


To the Teachers 


In the preceding Bulletin I said 
that I hoped to speak in the next 
issue of three important educational 
bills as laws. This hope has been 
realized. The Governor has given 
his approval to these, with other 
helpful educational measures passed 
by the Legislature, and they are now 
statutes. 

The first of these is known as the 
compulsory continuation school or 
part-time school law. Its provisions 
will be set forth next fall, as it does 
not go into effect until 1920. 

The second provides for the divid- 
ing of the State into zones for the 
purpose of eliminating adult illiter- 
acy, and making an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the supervision of this 
work and for home teaching. More 
detailed information concerning this 
will be found in another column. 

The most significant and far- 
reaching of these three, and in fact 
of all the laws passed this year, is 
the act which provides for increased 
salaries to the fifty-three thousand 
teachers of the State. It was passed 
by the Assembly April 19th; it was 
signed by the Governor May 19th; it 
was the last of the bills approved by 
the Governor; it bore the printed 
number 1919, and is the last chapter 
in the Laws of 1919; but it is un- 
questionably the first in importance 


I have tried on behalf of the teach- 





| ers and children of the State to thank | 


the Governor and those responsible | 


for the passage of this bill in the 


| Legislature, but our thanks can not 
be eSectively or a ate ex- | 


| us years to do this; and = are ate do | | 
| it by making better schools and i in ap- 
proaching, through our better teach- 
_ ing, the ideals set forth by the Gov- | 


ernor in the admirable memorandum | 


| which accompanied his signing of | 
| the bill. 


Nothing better has been 


said in support of the bill than he 


ity, our privilege, Teachers of the 


| State, to meet the challenge of this 


message. 


| has said in signing it, and so I quote | 
| it in its entirety. It is our opportun- 


Memorandum Accompanying the Governor's Signing of the Bill 


This bill amends the Education Law to provide increases in salaries 
of the teaching and supervising staff of the public schools throughout the 
State and increases the allotment of state funds to cities and rural school 
districts. Fifty-three thousand school teachers are affected by it. This 
measure establishes the principle of equal pay for women, corrects present 
discriminations and increases the inadequate salaries now paid to members 


of the teaching staff. It should result in filling the many vacancies in our | 


schools, which were caused by higher compensation paid in other fields of 
employment. 


In my annual message to the Legislature, I stated, “ The efficiency of | 


the school can not rise above the standard of qualifications set for the teach- 


ing service. To bring this about the teachers should be adequately paid and | 
I strongly recommend that whatever curtailment may | 
be necessary elsewhere, full and adequate provision be made for the educa- | 
| tended to all the other cities of the | 
It has been certified to me by the State Department of Education that | 


fairly pensioned. 
tion and training of our children.” 


the training schools for teachers are not attended in a satisfactory manner 
due to the fact that the salaries paid to school teachers fail to attract women 
to that important service. 


only of the day he lives in. 


we must build for the future. By this bill we are attracting to the school 
service the best talent the State can secure. 

There has been much discussion in the public press as to the cost of 
this bill to the city of New York. 
Commissioner of Education Finley that the cost will be as follows: 


First year, 1920 $1,612,000 
Second year, 1921 5,700,000 
Third year, 1922 9,450,000 


There are two great functions the State performs for our people. One 
is the education of our children and the other is the preservation of health. 
General O’Ryan states that the intelligence of our soldiers contributed as 
much as any other one thing to the great successes our armies achieved in 
the struggle for the freedom of civilization. 

Our country has just been tested by the fires of war and our future 
safety rests upon the school system that will weave into the hearts and 
minds of generations to come the principles of American freedom and jus- 
tice. The country or the State can not be above the efficiency of its people 
and no money spent for education or the preservation of health is ever 
wasted. 

I have yet to meet the taxpayer who would admit that the education of 

above a mere matter of dollars and eents. 


The cost of this measure can not be spoken of in the same terms as road | 


improvements, canal construction and different other activities of the State 
for which many millions have been appropriated. The public schools must 
be adequately supported if they are to remain the bulwark of the Nation 
and their success is dependent upon the number and ability of our teachers. 

The president of the board of education of Great Britain, in presenting 
the education bill during the war, said “that nation which after the war 
employs the best teachers with the highest pay will be the best governed 
and, therefore, the greatest nation.” Neglect the schoolhouses and you 
provide a fertile field for the spread of the doctrines of the discontented, 
who, without a proper understanding of the benefits and blessings of our 
free country, cry out from the street corners of our great cities for the 


| downfall of our State and the dissolution of our Union. 


This should be the beginning of a | 


new era for our schools! 

When we open the doors of the 
schoolhouses of this State next fall 
it will be to a greater opportunity of 
service than we have had before. 


Joun H. Frintey 


The bill is approved. 


[Signed] A rrep E. Suiru 


(It will be of interest to the teachers and boys and girls in the schools 
to know that the Governor in signing this bill used an olive-wood penholder 
made by boys in an American Red Cross orphanage in Jerusalem and 
brought to him by the Commissioner of Education.) 


This presents a serious situation and one that | 
the State itself must deal with. It is a narrow-minded statesman who thinks | 
If our common school system is to be main- | 
tained in the degree of efficiency that the greatness of the State suggests, | 


It has been certified to me. by State | 


Provisions of the Law 


The statewide teachers salary law 
continues the policy established by 
the Legislature several years ago of 
providing a definite salary schedule 
for the supervising and teaching 
staff of New York City and defi- 
| nitely establishes the principle of 
| equal pay. It establishes a new and 
| more satisfactory schedule of in- 

creases for the entire teaching and 
| supervisory staff of New York City. 

This principle of establishing min- 
imum salaries for teachers and pro- 
viding annual increments is ex- 


| State. The minimum salary pro- 
| vided for teachers in first-class cities 
other than New York City is as 
follows: for the elementary schools, 
$800; high schools, $1200; for teach- 
ers in second-class cities, elementary 
schools, $800; high schools, $1000; 
for teachers in third-class cities, ele- 
mentary schools, $720; high schools, 
$840. Boards of education in all 
cities other than New York are re- 
| quired to make eight annual incre- 
| ments to the salary of each teacher. 
The provisions of the law relative to 
minimum salaries and salary in- 
creases become operative in cities 
other than New York on January 1, 
1920. 


ity to withhold any annual incre- 
ment when the service of the teacher 
is deemed to be unsatisfactory. In 
all such cases, however, the teacher 
must be given full opportunity to 

be heard. 
One of the most important pro- 
visions of this law is that of extend- 
most deserving class 


teac 
ucation in each school district, ex- 
cept a city school district must in- 
crease the salary of each teacher em- 
ployed in such district at least $100 
in advance of the salary paid the 


teacher employed at the time of the | 


passage of the law. The provision 


ers becomes effective August 1 next. 
In order to aid each school district 
| and each city in meeting this addi- 
| tional expense involved in the in- 
| crease of salaries provided for in this 
law, an additional state appropria- 
tion of $5,300,000 is made and the 
teachers quota is increased by $100 
for each teacher employed. 


JAMES WINGATE 


| organization will 


| Federal census of 1910, 





| Americanization. 
: | to teach the common language; our 
Boards of education have author- | 


_ing..pid_to the 
of teachers in the State—the rural | 
Asis. Trustees or boards of ed- | 





Americanization 


Witirthe signing of the Sage immi- 
grant education bill, Governor Al- 
fred E. Smith gave fresh impetus to 
the New York State drive against 
illiteracy, this measure authorizing 
an expenditure of $100,000 by the 
State Education Department for a 
distinct system directing and or- 
ganizing instruction of illiterate 
and non-English speaking adults 
through extension of factory classes, 
night schools and home teaching. 
Plans of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity, who supported the legisla- 
tion, provide for districting the State 
into fifteen zones in each of which 
an intensive program will be pro- 
jected in the effort to reduce to a 
minimum the number of illiterates 
to be enumerated in the United 
States census in June 1920. 

Coordination of official and volun- 
teer agencies engaged in Americani- 
zation activities with the public 
school authorities is contemplated 
under the act. Primarily, the pro- 
visions of the law aim to make the 
Empire State a one-language com- 
monwealth by adding to the facili- 
ties for teaching English to foreign- 
born illiterates. Details of the zone 
be announced 
when perfected by the Regents. 

New York State, according to the 
leads all 
other states of the Union in the 
number of illiterates. Figures at 
that time showed 406,020 illiterates 
more than ten years of age, of whom 
362,025 were foreign born. Non- 
English speaking residents, enumer- 


| ated at the same time, are given at 


597,012. While the stopping of im- 


| migration by the war has prevented 
| these figures being increased by any 


influx from abroad since 1914, the 
demand for workers in munition 


| centers of New York is believed to 
| have added to the State’s grave 


problem of illiteracy within the last 


| four years. 


Aliens residing in the State num- 


| bered 1,628,229 by the census of 
| 1915. By means of close cooperation 


with the naturalization bureau of 
the federal Department of Labor the 
state authorities propose to stimu- 
late the taking out of citizenship 
papers, and to aid in other ways the 
movement for a more thorough as- 
similation of racial groups within 
the State’s boundaries. 

Tentative plans for the establish- 
ment of zones call for fifteen, as 
shown on the accompanying map. 
With the exception of the second 
and fifteenth zones, the number of 
illiterates in each runs from 8200 to 
12,449. “Enactment of this legisla- 
tion,” said Commissioner John H. 
Finley, “makes possible concerted 
action in attacking the problem of 
adult illiteracy from which New 
York State suffers so extensively by 
reason of its being the main gateway 
of immigration. [Illiteracy not only 
constitutes a serious challenge to the 
State’s educational facilities but is 
a positive menace to democratic in- 
stitutions the country over. The 
Governor and the Legislature, I be- 
lieve, have again anticipated federal 
action and paved the way for New 
York State to maintain its leader- 
ship in this important phase of 
Our first duty is 


second, and equally important duty, 
is to translate through this language 
the ideals, customs and institutions 
for which America stands before the 
world today.” 


WitiraM C. SMITH 





Dr Finegan 
Our rejoicing over the year’s legis- 
lation which is here reported would 
be almost unmixed if it were not 
that at this very end comes the pros- 
pect of our losing Doctor Finegan 


| to the state of Pennsylvania. He has 


just been called to the commission- 
ership of education of that state, 


for the salary increase of rural teach- | 24 with a salary and freedom of ac- 


tion which make it impossible for 
him to decline. There is no oppor- 
tunity to speak at this last moment 
of his great service to the schools of 
the State, but you will wish to write 
him and let him know how much 
you have as a teacher or an officer 
appreciated what he has done. That 
will be better than anything that we 


could say here. 
J. H. F. 





